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| slender at first, but soon tillers out abundantly, and 
| makes a gread spread, and will be ready for harvest 
‘when you are through with your oats, wheat and 
‘early hay. It is a very accommodating crop about 
| the time of its being put in and gathered, but when 
‘it is ready to cut, it nmust not be delayed, or it will 
| 

| shell out badly. 

The usual time for Washing Sheep is at hand, and 
this reminds us of a terrible load of sins against the 
woolly people, that rests upon our conscience, and 
was not washed out in the stream where we tortured 
| the poor shrinking brutes, when a parcel of us rattle- 
brained boys, following the example of other rattle- 
brained men, raced and huddled the panting fugitives 





Talks from the Editors Arm-Chair. 


ARDLY had we written of the dripping an- 

A tecedents of May, in the last No. of the Ohio 
Cultivator, when the weeping clouds sud- 

denly wiped their eyes, and putting the handkerchief 
in their pocket, determined to let the world see what 
a brazen face they could put on, and we have had a 
couple of weeks of dust and parched ground, and 


into a pen by the river, and then, fortified with a 
draught of old rye, pitched and soused and wrenched 
the struggling captives, till they crawled up the slip- 
pery bank, more dead than alive. There was a ne- 
cessity in those days for washing sheep, when the 
wool was mostly worked up in the family for domes- 
tic uses ; but now, when it is nearly all sold to man- 





gusty winds, that licked up the juices of the earth|Ufacturers, the sheep washings should be utterly 
nearly equal toa July meridian. Farmers took the. abolished, since the manufacturers are obliged to 
hint, and rattled in the corn and other seeds at a| Scour over all the stock they use, however well it 
great rate. Still, there must be many fields that the | May have been washed before shearing. But if you 
wet spring has hindered from being planted to any| Will wash the sheep, for mercy’s sake do it like a 
thing, and we hope we shall not see, as we did last | Christian. 

year in our country rambles, so many acres of good | Seek out a rich spot for melons, cucumbers and 
ground, standing waist high with pestiferous weeds,| squashes. Give them plenty of room, and an extra 
at midsummer. Either keep the land to clean grass, | Shovel full of hog pen manure deep under the hill. 
or put in some sort of a crop to keep it free of weeds. | Of all the bug remedies for vines, we believe there 
After taking the pick of the land for hoed crops and is nothing like the box and millinet screen, or even 
cereal grains, devote any spare fields that are not in | a side box, six inches high, without any top covering, 
grass, to some of the later sown forage crops,—to. is said to be a tolerable protection, asthe bug usually 
corn sown broadcast, to German Millet, recently | lights a short distance from the hill, and then crawls 








called Hungarian Grass, or some such crop to help 
out the fodder. 

When will our Western farmers learn to econo- 
mise their fodder? A proper economy and provision 
in this direction, would be equal to having a free gift 
of one-fourth or one-half their present number of 
acres to be added to their farms, and yet they still go 
on, saying they cannot afford to be economical.— 
This German Millet should be put in the last of May 
or early in June, half a bushel or three pecks to the 
acre,on pretty deep, moist, dark soil, just as any 
other millet or as oats are putin. It looks pale and 


up, and will not ascend the sides of the box. 

Transplant early cabbage, lettuce and tomatoes, 
and sow cabbage for later heading. Also sow rad- 
ishes along borders. To have the finest head lettuce, 
it must be transplanted. We never knew what right 
nice lettuce was, till we got it of our market garden- 
ers. Farmers are too much afraid of a little pains, 
to get vegetables as nice as they might haye them. 
Stick in the lettuce upon the borders, where it will 
be out of the way before the standing crop comes to 
much size. Keep down the grass and weeds under 
the currant and gooseberry bushes. 
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The Test of Intelligence. 


One great cause of quackery in agriculture as well 
ag in medicine, arises from the want of an intelligent 
discrimination or adaptation of special means to spe- 
cial ends. No farmer should believe any thing he 
reads or reject any thing he reads in the papers, just 
because it is in the papers, but sift every theory and 
doctrine through the clarifier of his own circum- 
stances and needs, if he is intelligent enough to do 
80 ; 
to do or know any thing that any other man may do 
or know, though unfortunately the conceit of some 
people is in proportion to their stupidity. Our friend 
Bixley writes very felicitously on this subject in a 


1 New Yorker i fol-| 
late number of the Rural New Yorker in manner fo | whiepen, fos body was Within balf a tuiloef us) 
'“I feed a little sulphur in their salt,” he said. 


lowing : ‘ 


FACTS ARE FALSE, AND FIGURES LIE. 


The rankest falsehoods and the wildest absurdi- 
ties come to us backed by the most formidable 
array of “facts and figures.” Statistical people 
are the greatest blunderers. Beware of the man 
who approaches you with a demonstration. Math- 
ematics is the parent of moonshine. It comes in 
this wise: Truths are related—they are members 
of a family—stones in an edifice—parts of a whole; 
they should be considered in their relations, con- 
nections, and dependencies if you would use them 
for the purpose of argument, illustration, or influ- 
ence. A fact is a phase of being. It is what you 
find in a particular place at a particular time. If 
you will let it alone, it is a fact—a truth—but you 
harness to some creed or theory, you consider it 
in its relations to other facts, and you are liable to 
misjudge those relations as a necessary conse- 
quence of human ignorance and imperfection. 

This statement has a wide application. 

In politics, if the Currency is the topic, there is 
nothing but Currency—the world’s axis turns upon 
hard money or soft. History reveals that a na- 
tion prospered in the use of paper money—“ don’t 
you see,” says the bank man “the great fact that 
paper money is the source of national prosperity.” 
The other side hunts up a nation that has pros- 
pered on hard money—that settles the question the 
other way. It don’t occur to the contestants that 
the country may have proposed in spite of their 
favorite panacea, just as the man got well not- 
withstanding the doctor. Many a balsam has the 
credit of curing, simply because it didn’t kill. 

Among the myriad influences that modify re- 
sults, how difficult to assign to each the share 
which belongs toit. I have a profound regard for 
my mother—I think she was right in saying that, 
“garden sauce saves bread, aud ought to be at- 
tended to.” But when my father justified his 
neglect to the garden, by saying that “cucumbers 
and cabbage are unhealthy,” she ought not to have 
shut him up by replying—“the Dutch eat such 
things, are not the Dutch healthy?” The Dutch 


woman with her ruddy cheeks, and a bushel of 


potatoes on her head, owes more to her freedom 




















from fashionable hours and fashionable food—to 
air and exercise, and uncompressed lungs—than to 
sour krout and boiled cabbage. 

Happily, a spirit of investigation is abroad—it 
pervades even the domain of agriculture—may it 
be thorough or exact. One of my neighbors is 
particular to sow his onions in the old of the moon 
in April. Te bears down on all opposition to the 
“old of the moon,” by showing his onions, which 
are uniformly excellent. Perhaps I may be per- 


‘ 4 : mitted to add, his ground is excellent, (a sandy 
and every man feels himself intelligent enough | 


loam, which has the wash of the barn-yard,) and 
his cultivation is unsurpassed. 

I am looking at a friend’s sheep; they were 
good blood, well formed, and very fat. I praised 
them—he was pleased, and said he would tell me 
“the secret;”” he lowered his voice almost toa 


Now, I guess sulphur is good—I mean bad—for 
the ticks, and for cutaneous diseases, (nobody 
ought to take medicine in health;) but I could not 
help observing, that the pasture was remarkably 
jine, and as the sheep were of good age, and had 
good constitutions, well adapted to laying on fat, I 
thought I saw other reasons than sulphur bearing 
on the case. 

A farmer tries plaster, ashes, guano, or some 
other well known fertilizer, and pronounces it a 
humbug; another tries it with very gratifying re- 
sults. What makes the difference? Perhaps one 
tries it in a wet season, and the other in a dry one— 
one on clay, and the other on sand—one early, and 
the other late—one on corn, and the other on 
wheat—one with the right quantity, and the other 
with the wrong. Gentlemen, you should notice 
all the qualifying circumstances, and in every ex- 
periment strive to ascertain the real causes of the 
results obtained. 

One man is in love with a particular breed of 
cattle, sheep, or hogs; another condems it entire- 
ly. Their opinions are not to be accepted with- 
out their reasons. One markets early, and of 
course requires what will matureearly. One feeds 
high, and will be suited with high bred animals; 
another deems it essential that an animal should 
bear grief well. So of variety of grains, fruits, 
and vegetables ;—each has its place, and there are 
circumstances in which it will do better than any 
other, and perhaps uses, which will subserve bet- 
er than any other. 

Moral.—Be careful that your facts are not infer- 
ences, and wrong ones at that. Be careful that 
you trace results to their true sources, effects to 
their real causes. Be observing and inquiring 
always. 


Sate or Casumere Goats.—Jos. T. Brown of 
Ross Co., has sold his flock of goats recently adver- 
tised in the Ohio Cultivator, to B. K. Tully, of Logan 
Co., Ky., who is agent for a company of gentlemen 
engaged in propagating these animals in Southern 
Kentucky and Northern Tennessee. Mr. Brown 
retains one pair for his own use. The stock sold 
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consists of ten of the imported stock, five yearlings 
and six kids. Mr. Brown writes : 


Mr. Tully has been breeding the crosses from 
Mr. Peters’s stock on the common goat, and had 
with him some beautiful samples fleece of 4, 4, 
and ? breeds, and I am more than ever convinced 
that by proper care and attention in breeding, the 
Angora or Cashmere Goat, which are so hardy, 
so cheaply kept, and producing such beautiful 
silky fleece, will prove the most useful and valua- 
ble importation for the U.S., whenever a number 
sufficient can be introduced, to start machinery | 
and manufacture the fleece in the U. S., which| 
northern manufacturers have promised to do so| 
soon as twenty thousand pounds could be pro- 
duced annually. (So I am informed by Col. Pe- 
ters of Georgia. ) 


Responses, Items and Answers. 


wie 








Chinese Sugar Cane. 

Last spring I obtained some Sorgho seed from | 
a neighbor, and on the 19th May last, plowed a 
small patch, a fraction more than half an acre, 
with a northern slope, light gravelly soil, that was 
planted with potatoes the year before, and tolera- 
bly well manured with well rotted manure from 
a barn where sheep and cattle had been fed for 
many years. Furrowed out the patch as for 
corn, except not cross-furrowed, then drilled the 
seed in by hand tolerably thick, and raked it in 
with a common garden rake, barely covering the 
seed. After it came up about 3 inches, hoed and 
thinned it out to about 5 inches apart in the row, 
horse-harrowed thrice, plowed once, and let it go. 
And a finer growth of stalks I never saw, many 
measuring over 15 feet long. On the 11th Octo- 
ber, began to strip off the blades, and cut it.— 
When crushed, I had 550 gallons of juice, from 
which we obtained 89 gallons of excellent molas- 
ses, some of which being put upon a stove and 
slowly evaporated in a small kettle, granulated, 
and looked nicer sugar than any maple I ever 
saw. I then dried and cleaned up the seed, and 
had 14} bushels, some of which I lately put 
through the smut mill, then through the wheat 
hopper and bolting cloth, the meal of which I car- 
ried to the house and asked the kitchen sisters to 
make a loaf of it in the ordinary way, with salt 
rising. They did so, and to our surprise it made 
a good loaf, which looked and tasted like good, 
sweet rye bread, only a little dryer. 

Tuos. STREETS. 

Watervliet, Shaker Village, near Dayton, O. 
His Corn will Die. 

I live in Clinton Co., and own a farm that has 
a considerable quantity of what is here called 
black land, and is naturally wet and requires 
ditching. Now I have ditched the most of my 
land, and have been trying it in corn, and I find 
that some of the best looking of the black ground 
will not make good corn, even when it is new and 
fresh. The corn will grow and look fine until it 
is about waist high. The blades will then begin 








to show a marked, striped appearance. After 


that the stalk does not grow well, and fails to ear 
to do any good, in some places perhaps not yield- 
ing over ten bushels per acre, where the black 
soil is from 1 to 2 feet deep, and well drained and 
cultivated. Now can you or some of your corres- 
pondents tell what is lacking in the soil, that it 
will not produce better ? Harp Hanps. 


(<?- Who will tell what ails this land? We sus- 
pect this black soil has too much of its native acidity, 
and should be treated to a heavy coat of some alka- 
line neutralizer, such as lime, ashes and salt, well 
mixed in with the soil, and then let the sun have a 
scald at it.—Ep. 

The Best Pumpkin. 


I would recommend to the public the Califor- 
nia pumpkin for family use, as the best we ever 
used for pie or for drying. It is medium sized. 
We have raised them for two years, and being 
fully satisfied with them, have laid aside the rais- 
ing of others for family use. Mother makes the 
best kind of pie out of them without sweetening. 
Last fall, mother made five yallons of pumpkin 
butter out of them with one-half gallon of molas- 
ses. They yield from three to four to the vine, 
and they will grow on almost any kind of ground, 
but will yield better on a rich soil. 

I. T. Goopine. 

Short Creek, Harrison Co., O. 


Water Pipes. 


Will some one who knows, please inform me 
and others, through the columns of the Cultiva- 
tor, if the drain tile spoken of in the Cultivator 
will answer the purpose of conducting spring 
water to raise in a fountain, without injuring the 
taste of the water? Wa. THompson. 

Morgan Co., O. 


Answer.—Drain tiles will not answer to convey 
spring water, as from their open texture and open 
joints, they take in all the waterin their route. For 


conveying spring water, glazed stone-ware pipe tiles 
with close cemented joints, are used.—Ep. 
Water for Portable Engines. 


In the advertisement of the Newark Machine 
Works, Mr. McCune tells us about the Jron 
Horse—that is, how much it would take to feed, 
carry and gear the animal to many kinds of agri- 
cultural machinery, but he failed to tell how 
much water it took per hundred bushels or per 
hour, to keep the animal snorting. I write this 
to call attention to the subject again, so that we 
may have the whole in detail. A. G. P. 

Pleasant Plain, O. 


Renovating Worn-out Soil. 


I have this spring purchased a farm that has 
nine acres on it completely worn out. I wish to 
inquire the best mode to improve it and bring it 
to fertility. It is dry upland, and was in corn 
last summer, but did not scarcely bring husks. 
The plan that I have for managing it, is as fol- 
lows: I will sow it in oats this spring, and in the 
fall prepare it for wheat by hauling long manure 
on it, and then plow it with a subsoil plow, in or- 
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jured. Wheat is growing finely, though generally 
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der that the wheat may have a loose bed, that it|turned their stock on their pastures, which are 
may obtain its substance from a good depth in the | very short, in consequence of the weather. Far- 
soil; then harrow the land before the wheat is|mers have had very bad luck with pigs this month, 
sown, that the surface may be smooth, in order) on account of the wet and cold. 

that the wheat may come up even, then harrow | ; JOHN OCKERMAN. 

it in. Sow clover on it in the spring, and after) mastern Minos. 


the wheat is taken off, let it lay for pasture afew) Tho prospects of the wheat crop is middling. 
years, and then turn it under. If any of your) 4 jarge quantity of corn is going to be planted 
readers have a better plan than this, I would like | :pyj, spring. I never saw feed so scarce as it has 
to hear from them through the Cultivator. 


French Lick. Ind EM | been here the past winter. Numbers have lost 
rench ick, ind. ae 


‘their cattle by not having feed J. 1. 
(7 That is giving the land a pretty severe crop | Champaign Co., Tu. 

ag @ tegle wih—So. | For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mercer County. | 


| Peculiar Ways of Peculiar People. 
The weather for the last two weeks has been | 


wet, having had two freshets in that time, but is} Mankind seem to manifest peculiar propensi- 
nearly dry enough to plow; indeed, most farmers|ties in agriculture, as in any pursuits in life. 
will commence again to-day. Very little of our| Habits are peculiar in most farmers; each have 
spring crop is out yet. Some oats sowed previ-|their peculiarities and besetting sins. Some want 
ous to the late heavy rains rotted, and it will be | all the land adjoining them, together with the 
necessary to sow again. jonly privilege of the road for grazing purposes. 
Wueat—Many fields were injured last fall by Others, having large possessions, seldom raise 
wire-worms, grasshoppers and crickets: farmers | their grain on their own land. The want to work 
here are not decided which. Some ascribe the| other people’s land on shares: they will go furth- 
damage to one or the other of the above named |er, and give more than poor men can live at by 
depredators. Many fields of good wheat are to|so doing. They pay taxes on land of no value to 
be met with, and many that are not so good.—|them, grown over to briars, elders or daisies. 
More sown than usual, but will not perhaps come; Others strive to excel and draw a premium on 
up to an average per acre, judging by present in-|a bushel of potatoes, the largest beet or pumpkin. 
dications. Fruit prospect good. H. M. D. |They want to have it said they got the premium, 
Neptune, May 2, 1859. and that satisfies them. They seem to want but 
Southern Mahoning. little but have the name of being nice. Others 
Our wheat crops never looked better at this|™USt have a fine horse at the expense of every- 
season of the year than they now do on up-lands | thing else ; his horse is better cared for than his 
and low-lands. Red clover somewhat frozen out.| “if or children. He spends his leisure moments, 
Apples, cherries and peaches all right yet. We hours or days with him, in showing himself and 
had a white Easter for certain. Oats nearly all horse; but when forced to show his wife, he is 
sown. Wool is looking up. Oats and hay plen- ashamed of her, and offers many excuses. He 
ty. I think the prospects for the farmer this|©*¢¥S¢s his house and farm, and says he will re- 
year are very good here. I see in the Cultivator | P@" them next year; only praise his horse, and 
that Mr. L. S. of Clark Co., Mo., has a word of YOU are & gentleman. Others have a propensity 
praise. He says, that not one of your subscribers for fine furniture and dress, every other comfort 
have lost any stock. I can say the same for this excluded, and nothing out doors to correspond. 
place. Josian WEIEERT. yaee horses, 9 aa = eve ® ee Jae 
lien County. aged, poor cattle poorly ted, poor hogs and thin 
7 Our aaped crop never looked better at this sea- oo h , 
son of the year than itnow does. We had a very fj Lomaas a Age ontmes flory = oe slouched 
cold snap in the last week in April. The ground|) towed on th ert 2 fa Poms tend better, if 
was covered with snow two or three inches deep, eons hate, ek Be Ce soers hey ane extra 
and was froze quite hard two or three nights in cg ee ery thing nice and good, and of 
succession, but the fruit is injured but little if any. the best quality, and well managed and cared for. 
The prospect for fruit of all kinds is good. Far- pecs ae hae contrary to the commonalty— 
mers are making active preparations towards get- where the general action is aimed, there he never 


alle 





me F : acts; if others strive to improve their stock, he 
Tr . e le e “ : . , 
ting in their spring crop A. L. | strives the peverse's if nearty all’ think i beat to 
Croghan, May 2. I 
Highland County commence haying early, he commences late ; 


when others are securing hay, he mows more 
down ; when others work out their tax, he pays 
his into the treasury; when others are hurried 
with work, he bas but little on hand; when all 
others take their recreation, he has no time to 
spare ; when others rejoice, he mourns. Others 
must be in advance of the rest of community ; 
they will not, cannot go behind. They plow too 


The fruit is mostly killed by the wet and frost. 
Apples and later fruits may not be so much in- 


thin gn the ground. Oats are up very well, 
though the seed was very light. Corn ground is 
mostly broken, and some commenced harrowing 
and laying off theirsed ground, The people have 
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soon, reap too soon, mow too soon, put up their 
grain and hay too soon, commence feeding too 
soon, out of fodder too soon in the spring. Oth- 
ers will and must go behind. They do every 
thing too late; they think they are right, and all 
others wrong. Their harvest is late, seeding late, 
late colts, late calves, late dinners, late to work, 
late to church, late to bed, behind the times, and 
do not take the Cultivator. 
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ture of the young people in the homes of our 
country, until they have become crabbed, selfish, 
miserable old sinners, and then turning them over 
to the preacher to be converted, after they are so 
careless that he cannot reach half of them. Ev- 
ery rational human being has, when a child, some 
degree of love for the beautiful, and of all the 
people in the world, the farmer is brought by his 
employment into the closest association with the 
Others seem to have paroxysms of excitement.| purity and freshness of God’s works; but many 
They arise extra early, make a great noise, get| farmers make their lives so laborious, begrimed 
to work, keep up excitement, are heard all over| and unlovely, that all the poetry and beauty die 
the neighborhood, rush business, rip, tear and | out of their souls. 








EBA LILI 





| 








break things. They are going to show the rest| 
how to do it. The paroxysm however soon sub-| 
sides, and they are again as cool as a cucumber | 
the year comes around, and they have not effected | 
much, done much, or made much, only a great| 
noise. 

Others have a natural propensity to find fault | 
no one does his work right but himself; he sees 
no industry, frugality or economy in any but him- 
self. No horse, cow, sheep or hogs, so good as 
his ; no one can appreciate the value of his goods ; 
and finally, he lives in a bad neighborhood. He 
hates to lend, for ne never can receive as good 
again; he hates to borrow, for if he pays, it is 
better than he has received. He has done every- 
thing in the best possible way, and no one has any 
bad luck but himself. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Lecture about Reading. 


By Rev. J. B. Harrison, ALLEN Co., Inv. 


Blessings on Agricultural newspapers, and on 
those who provide them for the benefit of the 
people! “And what do you want with an agri- 
cultural paper ?” growls neighbor Oldway ; “what 
concern have you in their talk about grasses, and 
drills, and short-horns, and long-horns, and every 
thing of that sort? You have no farm, nothing 
but a little garden. You would better attend to 
your own calling, and let these worldly matters 
alone. There is so much reading these times. 
It would be much better if people would circulate 
some good sermons on total depravity, or man’s 
inability to help himself, or some such subject, 
instead of all this stuff.” 

Well, we are to live here a while before going 
to heaven; and I think our Father above wishes 
us to make our life here as good and as comforta- 
ble as possible: and a good agricultural paper 
helps the people to do this, and is therefore wor- 
thy of our attention. 1 should have no objection 
to learning about the grasses, etc., if time would 
allow, but this is not all there is in such papers. 
Here are pleasant articles about home life, and 
the care of our social nature, and of the whole 
mind and heart. This paper aims to cultivate 
the People as well as the soil. It is a sort of 
school for every family which takes it, where 
they may learn to be wiser, better and happier, 
by cherishing industry, kindness and contentment. 


If they would all make their 
homes attractive for themselves and their chil- 
dren, the morals of our country would soon be 
greatly improved; for many boys might thus be 
saved from evil associations and ruinous habits to 
which they now become victims, simply because 
love and happiness at home are not strong enough 
to keep them there. 

Every good newspaper in the land is a worker 
in the same cause in which the preacher of the 
gospel is engaged, and I wish them all success. 

There, friend Harris, I have laid aside next 
Sunday’s sermon for @ short time, and what is 
written above indicates the course my thoughts 
have taken. 





Woot Growers’ Fair.—In compliance with a 
petition signed by a respectable number of Wool 
Growers, it has been determined to hold a Conven- 
tion or Fair for the exhibition of Wools, and con- 
sultation upon matters of interest connected there- 
with, at Cleveland, on the 4th of August next. The 
local management of the Fair is in the hands of 
Goodale & Co., of the Cleveland Wool Depot. This 
Fair is open to the whole Union. Premiums will be 
awarded by a board of judges made up of manufactu- 
rers. Each competitor may show from five to ten 
fleeces in aclass. If this scheme is well carried out, 
as we have confidence it can be, this will be a profit- 
able and interesting exhibition. 





Jackson County. 


Our fruit was all killed, except a very sparce 
sprinkle of apples. Corn is very scarce and 
dear—it is worth from 90 cts. to $1 per bushel. 
It is brought to these prices by our furnaces, 
which abound in this county. Many of them will 
have to blow out this season, on the account of 
grain. Hay is scarce and high—worth 50 cents 
per hundred. All other things are in about the 
same proportion. Wheat was injured last fall by 
the fly, and many fields look very poor. There 
is occasionally a field that looks well, and bids 
fair to yield well next harvest. Our Cultivator 
Girls are trying to do something in the garden 
between showers, but that is about all. I think 
if some person would put up a tile factory in this 
county, they would find ready sale for all their 
tile. We have fine lands for grain here, but 








There is nothing gained by neglecting the cul- 


some of them need draining. 
L. W. Krxynison. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Clearing Land. 


In which a Lady gives her views of Girdling, 
against Slashing, and how to get a Farm and 

a Wife. 

I can understand that in case of new settle- 
ments, it is necessary that a little land should be 
sacrificed for the benefit of the settlers, or rather 
to supply wants that will not wait; but that ne- 
cessity has passed away in Ohio, and now, Buck- 
eye farmers, spare, oh! spare your land from such 
a course of treatment as that; don’t all at once 
remove the vail from nature’s face, and let the 
sun dry up, burn up. in two or three short years, 
the fertility it has taken centuries to accumulate. 
The older counties are many of them suffering 
from similar treatment, and we look in vain for 
the almost fabulous fertility that like the gold of 
California, robbed mothers of their sons, and in- 
duced our fathers to shoulder their axes, and start 
for the then far distant West. 

You young men, who in the exuberance of your 
spirits and swelling muscles, feel the desire and 
ability to conquer uncondhered worlds, if instead 
of rushing to California or Pike’s Peak, in the 
mad pursuit of gold, you will take the means re- 
quired to go there, and in some of the unoccupied 
lands of Ohio or neighboring States, carefully se- 
lect a location, lay it out for a farm, then take an 
axe and dispose of a little surplus vitality, dead- 
ening the necessary amount of timber in the man- 
ner spoken of in the Ohio Cultivator by Mr. My- 
ers and Mr. Conklin, (it is astonishing how much 
aman can girdle,) and after you get through, 
start hack to the girl you left behind you, go 
thoughtfully to work to earn a team, and a few 
spare dollars for other necessaries, while your 
land is ripening to your hand, and, while your 
chosen one is carefully laying by dollar after dol- 
lar, to meet the wants of that time upon which her 
hopes center. She is helping her mother in her 
domestic duties, or some good neighbor, where 
she is made to feel that she is one of them, and is 
laying up a store of experience which in after 
years will prove a priceless treasure. If you do 
this, you will be doing more for yourselves, for 
your children, for the world, than an army of 
Pike’s Peakers and Californians, who sacrifice 
everything—heart, home, morals, and all, for the 
Almighty Dollar they don’t get. 

Improve your leisure moments in reading, ob- 
serve the habits of the most successful farmers, 
and you can by a little reading and a good deal 
of observation, lay by a store of knowledge that 
it will take years of experience to accumulate. 
By the time you have a team, etc., your girdled 
timber is ready to burn, you can put up a cheap 
house, even of logs, and if your hearts are in your 
work, repair thither together, and begin the work 
of life in earnest. Keeping out of debt, moun- 
tains will become mole-hills. Don’t think, young 
men and women, that because you have not a 
wealthy father, and the advantages of a good ed- 
ucation, that you are bound to be hewers of wood 
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and drawers of water, or start off to Pike’s Peak 
or California, and spend the flower of your man- 
hood there, while her your heart holds dearest 
spends her youth in loneliness, or, impatient of 
your delay, adds another to the list of inconstant, 
and you, as the years pass away, admit that = 
have lived to little purpose. J.N. 
Delaware Co. ., May, 1859. 


“_——~o-------- 


Night-soil—Its Deodorization, Etc. 








The food of man being chosen from the more 
progressed organisms, has its constituents in a 
condition to be readily appropriated by the higher 
class of plants, and it is for this reason that the 
excretia of man surpasses all other manures, and 
produces effects which analytically cannot be fully 
understood. One of the proximate results of its 
further decomposition, however, is unfriendly to 
vegetation, and therefore deodorization is neces- 
sary before its use—we refer to the sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

There are many methods by which the deodo- 
rization of night-soil may be performed in the 
well-hole of the privy, and such are more valua- 
ble to the farmer than other processes requiring 
removal before deodorization. 

Slight waterings of dilute sulphuric acid once 
a week or once a month, will change the ammo- 
nia to the non-volatile sulphate of ammonia. 
Dried and pulverized clay sprinkled frequently 
on the surface, will thoroughly deodorize, and 
when intended for use on sandy soils, this prac- 
tice is the best, as both the chemical and mechan- 
ical conditions of sandy soils are thus improved. 

When charcoal dust can be procured, its free 
use will completely deodorize a privy. This may 
be had in many ways. Near the depots of rail- 
roads, the sparks thrown out at the end of each 
trip from the locomotives, are in most perfect con- 
dition for such use, and the quantity which may 
be thus procured is very large. The New Jer- 
sey depot at Newark, supplies farmers with more 
than a cord per day. 

In parts of the country where charcoal has 
been burned, the old charcoal hearths furnish an 
abundant supply. In the vicinity of distilleries, 
where whisky is rectified, the spent coal from the 
leach tubs may be had at little cost. 

Muck, peat, river mud, ete., which has been 
decomposed by the Lime and Salt Mixture we 
have so often recommended, may be used instead 
of charcoal dust for deodorizing privies, and, in- 
deed, even woods earth, or any black earth well 
charged with carbonaceous matters, will in de- 
gree answer the purpose. Plaster of Paris (sul- 
phate of lime) may be used in connection with 
other materials, but by itself is not very effective. 
Soils requiring plaster should receive it through 
the privy, compost heap, ete., so as to avail of 
both its use as a retainer of ammonia and as food 
for plants. 

When the well-hole of a privy is so arranged 
that its deodorized contents may be readily re- 
moved, it becomes a valuable adjunct to the farm, 
for large quantities of the divisors recommended 
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above, may find their way to it, while all the 
house wastes of all kinds may be led there by 
under-ground gutters. Soap-suds, kitchen wastes, 
etc., all have their value, and in many cases these 
are ruthlessly wasted.— Working Farmer. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Ditching Wet Prairie. 


Darby Plains, like many ancient places, has 
been characterized as being the most prolific in 
the produetion of the number and size of her 
frogs ; and travelers, in former days, have been 
prevented from repose by their never-ceasing mu- 
sic. My mind reverts for a period of twenty 
years or more, when this was literally true; and 
that thousands of acres of land, following the 
course of the prairies, were one continual sea of 
water, hid in part from light from previous decay- 
ing and present luxurious crops of wild grass, suf- 
ficient in height to exclude from light at a dis- 
tance of forty rods, the horse and its rider. This 
is a true history of the condition of Darby Plains 
thirty years ago. Corn-was only cultivated on 
what was called the Barrens, which were higher 
tables of land, the natural productions of which 
were a shorter variety of wild grass and shrub 
oaks. The present condition is very different, 
though that change is not in proportion with the 
present age of improvements ; and I will venture 
an assertion, that there will be greater changes 
effected in the next ten years, than have been in 
the last thirty. 

The present ditching law has already effected 
or commenced quite a revolution ; the trustees of 
Darby township, within the last year, have located 
and awarded nearly or quite twenty miles of ditch 
in main channels and their tributaries. I look 
upon the ditching law as being one among the 
best laws that have been enacted under the new 
constitution ; yet there are some old fogies who, 
in possession of their own share of self-conceit, 
like Farmer Snail, look upon it as being odious in 
the extreme. If all men were willing to do as 
they would that others should do to them in like 
circumstances, then it might be uncalled for. 

Let all of your main channels be done at the 
same time, in the same year. Let it be thorough- 
ly done ; not as has been the practice heretofore, 
once plowing and scraping, or one spading, over 
high and low places the same, but sink them 
deep, put them down into the subsoil, even into 
the limestone gravel, which is found in abundance 
at about three feet in depth. But this is not all ; 
on all of our prairies, there are more or less ine- 
qualities of surface. Nature has made ample 
provision for your relief, in the natural dip to the 
east and south-east, which actual demonstrations 
prove, vary from three to fifteen feet per mile. 
Employ an engineer, and make an equal distribu- 
tion of what fall you have across your farm. But 
says one, I can’t afford it! No, you would rather 
work on the old system, which perhaps has al- 
ready cost you three times that amount in lost la- 
bor. The trustees of Darby have employed an 


engineer in almost every instance, with entire sat- 
isfaction, where strict attention has been paid to 
the cut. A few cases have occurred where the 
location has been changed, or where Paddies 
have been employed, and left to superintend them- 
selves, that were not satisfactory. 

If we listen to the answers of farmers, when 
asked as to the success of their labors, we shall 
be surprised perhaps to observe how much of 
their want of success is attributed to accidents, 
and how uniformly these accidents result from 
causes which thorough draining would remove. 
The wheat crop of one would have been abund- 
ant, had it not been badly frozen out in the fall ; 
while another has lost nearly the whole of his, by 
a season too wet for his land. A farmer at the 
West has planted his corn early, and late rains 
have rotted the seed in the ground; while one at 
the East has been compelled, by the same rain, to 
wait so long before planting, that the season has 
been too short. Another has worked his clayey 
farm so wet, because he had not time to wait for 
it to dry, that it could not be properly tilled, and 
so their crops have wholly or partially failed, and 
all because of too much cold water in the soil. 
It would seem, by the remarks of those who till 
the earth, as if there were never a season just 
right. It is rare that we do not have a most re- 
markable season, with respect to moisture espe- 
cially. It is always too wet or too dry. We 
hear no man say that he lacks skill to cultivate 
his crops. Seldom does a farmer attribute his 
failure to the poverty of his soil. He has planted 
and cultivated in such a way that, in a favorable 
season, he would have reaped a fair reward for 
his toil; but the season has been too wet or too 
dry ; and, with full faith that farming will pay in 
the long run, he reselves to plant the same land 
in the same manner, hoping in future for better 
luck. 


‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves.”’ 


J.C. 


Loss or Lamps.—The Steubenville Union 
says, the farmers of that region complain greatly 
of the loss of lambs from their flocks by the storm 
of the 23d ult. Ten, twenty, and even fifty lambs 
are said to have perished from the flocks of single 
individuals. If for mercy’s sake farmers will not 
give protection to these tender, weak animals so 
placed in their charge, then certainly for their own 
profit and interest they should house and protect 
them at such times; money expended for good 
shelters would repay them well; the loss in Jeffer- 
son county alone, is not less than two thousand 
lambs by that storm. 








Farr OF THE UnitTep States Ac. Society.— 
A meeting was recently called in Chicago, to see 
what encouragement the citizens of that place 
would hold out to secure it the location of the next 
fair of the United States Ag. Society. As the 
saying goes, the attendance did not amount to a 





“Corporal’s Guard.” A very sensible demonstra- 
tion, in our opinion.— WV. W. Farmer, Jowa. 
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The Editor's” Table. 


The Agptuainanel Deen. 


We feel a peculiar pride in pointing to the posi- 
tion of the agricultural press of these States. Com- 
petition there is—sharp and active, and sometimes 
bitter ; for our agricultural Editors are not a set of 
dough-heads, not to be looking after their own bread 
and butter ; but with few exceptions, we find all of 
them maintaining the mutual courtesies of friendly 
life. Todo this, it is not necessary for the whole 
fraternity to resolve themselves into a Mutual Admi- 
ration Society :—for one, the Editor of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator could not belong to any such society—he likes 
the privilege of peppering and being peppered once 
in a while. 

The agricultural press is becoming more and more 
a power in the nation,—a healthful power, not of 
party but of general element, which permeates all 
parties. This great Representative Idea—the true 
use and mission of the agricultural press—is now 
rapidly taking form among us, and will ere long be 
better understood and appreciated. The agricultural 
periodical press is the Flying Artillery of Rural 
Thought—the Videttes and Skirmishers of the army, 
just as the more elaborate and substantial Books, are 
the heavy Infantry and Artillery of the Line. A few 
years ago, and there were but two, or at most three, 
agricultural periodicals which had any thing like a 
general circulation in the country. Many projects 
have been started, run a few years with various suc- 
cess and disaster, and ripened into useful maturity or 
sunk into a bankrupt grave. The shelves of our 
office library are a perfect cemetery of agricultural 
literature, and every year witnesses the same hopeful 
and hopeless endeavor ; and when we see a new 
candidate for public favor or public neglect, we re- 
ceive it with many misgivings, as to how soon a fillet 
of crape may be seen upon the office door knob, to 
notify an unfriendly world that the dear thing is be- 
yond the reach of the world’s cold charity. To 
maintain successfully an agricultural paper, three 
things are absolutely essential : first, a demand for 
such a paper; second, capital to build it up ; third, 
talent of the right sort to carry iton. The success 
of a few widely circulated periodicals, has deluded 
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many persons into the idea that they too had only to 
rush into the field to meet a like success ; but usually 
an experience of a few months serves to dissipate the 
expensive delusion. 

But we commenced to write a word of compliment 
for vur agricultural exchanges. We like them all 
more or less, whether they like us or not. We are 
often saucy, and if they don’t like it they can do the 
other thing, and we still will not quarrel. At the 
head of the monthlies in bulk and originality, comes 
the American Agriculturist of N. Y. The Working 
Farmer continues to fill its sphere of usefulness. 
The little Genesee Farmer, at Rochester, is like a 
Morgan pony—mighty good in speed and bottom. 
The American Farmer, at Baltimore, is more vigor- 
ous than ever. The Southern Cultivator, of Georgia, 
we suppose to be sound on the cotton question, as 
as also the Southern Rural Magazine of Alabama. 
The Valley Farmer, St. Louis, is generally well filled 
with original, practical matter for that latitude. The 
Wisconsin Farmer is well edited, and we suppose has 
a large circulation, also the V. W. Farmer, at Du- 
buque, Iowa. The Ohio Valley Farmer is very much 
improved. These are a few of the leading month- 
lies devoted mainly or entirely to agriculture. The 
Horticulturist is well sustained in its sphere of taste 
and usefulness. We do think that the new Gar- 
deners’ Monthly, by Thos. Meehan of Phila., is the 
best gardeners’ paper we eversaw. Of the weeklies 
which have a leading agricultural department, we are 
glad to note the Rural New Yorker, the Country 
Gentleman, the Ohio Farmer, the Michigan Farmer, 
and the Prairie Farmer, all of which we presume 
have a wide circulation in the same region occupied 
by the Ohio Cultivator. The Indiana Farmer is 
issued both weekly and monthly. The weekly Iowa 
Farmer went under, and came up a semi-monthly. 
Dr. Dadd’s Veterinary Journal, of Boston, has gone 
stone dead. This is but a hasty and partial glance 
at the agricultural periodicals of the country,—many 
of those omitted are equally worthy of honorable 
mention. 


aoe 


We Took a scoot along the Central Ohio Railroad, 
last week, to Newark, Zanesville and Cambridge, 
and found the farmers in the midst of their corn 
planting. Every one is busy and hopeful. 





Tue State Farr Grovunps at Zanesville, comprise 
a beautiful tract of forty-five acres, at one end of 
which is a high wooded ridge of five or six acres, 
well shaded, and overlooking the entire field. There 
is a splendid area for the large driving ring, which 
will be all that is necessary for horsemen, and the 
programme in this department remains the same as 
last year, without any reference to the slow resolu- 
tion of the annual meeting. The Board know bet- 
ter than to shut down on the most. popular part of 
the show. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Substantial Progress of the State. 


I read the Cultivator with much interest, and 
generally subscribe to the teachings of its Editor 
without even a mental reservation, but if I fully 
comprehend the conclusions of the writer, in an 
article on page 120 of the current volume, entitled 
“ Substantial Progress of the State,” I cannot re- 
sist the conviction that some very grave error is 
mixed up with the general truth promulgated in 
that article. 

The real question discussed in that article, is 
“The Deterioration of the Soil,” and the argu- 
ment is to prove that no such deterioration has 
taken place ; and in the strong and plain language 
of the writer, the idea of a deterioration of the 
soil of Ohio, is “a palpable lie,” ete. I would 
not willingly be classed with those who decry the 
industrial energy and general intelligence of the 
farmers of Ohio, nor am I willing to admit that 
all are governed by selfish and sinister motives, 
who assert that our system of farming, especially 
where wheat has been the leading crop for a se- 
ries of years, has reduced the fertility of the soil, 
or rendered it less capable of producing a sure 
and certain crop, than it was in the commence- 
ment of its cultivation. If this is not the case, 
then Ohio has either a soil of exhaustless fertility, 
or it has been better managed than all the earlier 
settled portions of the United States. Take the 
history of the settlement of these United States, 
follow its progress from the shores of the Atlantic 
westward, and we find that almost every portion 
of this vast territory once produced fair crops of 
wheat. The rugged hills and beautful valleys of 
New England once waved with the golden har- 
vests of wheat. But the time surely came when 
wheat ceased to be cultivated there. So of East- 
ern New York, where I was born. It is yet in 
my memory when the counties of Columbia, 
Rensselaer, Green, Schoharie, etc., were good 
wheat-producing counties. Here, too, wheat 
ceased to grow. Forty years ago, my father 
moved from Columbia to Herkimer county, then 
comparatively new, and celebrated as a wheat 
producing region. I saw there the utter decline 
of the wheat crop, and witnessed the change 
from tillage to grazing, and the upbuilding of the 
great dairy system of that State. But I need 
not pursue this subject further. History and the 
concurrent testimony of living witnesses, establish 
the fact that the decline of the wheat crop has 
surely followed its long and continuous cultivation 
in every portion of our country. And this arises 
from natural, I might say resistless causes. The 
great majority of the pioneers who enter the wil- 
derness and subdue it, are poor men. They must 
not only make the land support a numerous fam- 
ily, but pay for its improvement and for the land 
itself. Hence they tax the soil to its utmost by 
continual cropping, and leave it for other genera- 
tions to renovate and bring back to its primitive 
purity. This renovating process is commencing 
in good earnest in Ohio, and every man who ap- 








plies a load of fertilizing manure to a field that 
once produced a sure crop of wheat without it, 
admits the fact the soil has been “ deteriorated,” 
and this enlightened view that farmers are taking 
of the condition of their land, and the unchanging 
laws that govern tillage and production, afford the 
only guaranty of the “ substantial progress of the 
State.” Ase. Krum. 

Cherry Valley, April 25, 1859. 

Remarxs.—Our worthy friend and late member of 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, is one to whom 
we always listen with respect, for we know him to 
be both a candid and intelligent man, and we thank 
him for his letter. The brevity of our remarks above 
referred to, have subjected us—as we supposed they 
would—to misconception, but the subject was too 
extensive to admit of further elaboration, and we 
were obliged to be rather axiomatic than argumenta- 
tive. 

If Mr. Krum will refer to the text, he will see that 
“the real question” was The Industrial Position of 
the Country, and that the “ palpable lie” consisted 
in the statement which we have seen copied in all 
sorts of papers, that the wheat crop of Ohio had 
fallen off from thirty-five bushels to twelve or four- 
teen bushels per acre, when the truth is, that aside 
from causes not at all referable to the soil, just as 
good wheat can be raised in Ohio now as ever has 
been. Every where and at all times, some lands 
have been abused instead of having been cultivated, 
and when men will persist in such abuse, nature 
steps in with her protest, and forces a change of 
cropping. The progress of civilization demands 
changes of soil as well as man culture, and so the 
long taxed tillage fields of the old wheat belt of 
Ohio, have found an equally profitable rest in graz- 
ing, and the State at large, by an adaptation of its 
production to the demands of the soil and the times, 
holds its Industrial Position in the march of the 
world, and does not need to go into bankruptcy or 
upon the invalid list of the land doctors who are 
seeking a market for their patent pills. 

We opened on this subject with a full cognizance 
of the fact that we were in opposition to the opin- 
ions of a great many of our friends who are wiser 
than we are, and that we should be met by the 
frowns of those learned persons who have been wont 
to dispense butter and honey to the people, in the 
shape of large promises, while they took good care 
to butter their own toast with something more sub- 
stantial. We have the presumption to believe that 
we have a tolerable comprehension of both sides of 
the question, and while we have volunteered upon 
the unpopular side, and set our stake in full view of 
the public, we feel competent to score up to the line, 
let the chips fly as they will. We can afford to wait 
for the verdict of a few years hence. We never 
trim our sails to catch the popular breeze, but try to 
lay our course by the great pole star of Right.—Ep. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mildew of the Grape. 


Shade not a Preventive—Keep them from the 
Rain and Dew. 


I have just noticed an article from a corres- 
pondent in the Cultivator of April 15, in relation 
H 0 R T j c U L T rT) R A L to the Mildew of the Grape. Now I am satisfied 

s from observation, that the true cause of mildew 
For the Ohio Cultivator. |'8 €xcessive moisture. The best test of the mat- 
What must I do to Save Fruit Trees? | '¢T is; to try it in such a way that there can be no 
mistake. The willows spoken of in the article 
After reading some articles in the Ohio Culti- alluded to, perhaps kept off the rains, as the sun- 
vator upon the culture of fruit trees, and the | shine, if the grape bunches are kept dry, will not 
management of orchards in Ohio, I am still at a| injure them at all. 
loss to know how to save or preserve my little| “Col. J. L. Kintner, an intelligent farmer in this 
orchard. As I was always almost excessively | neighborhood, who wrote you of his plan a year 
fond of good fruit, I at an early period in clear-|ago, has built a protection of clap-boards like a 
ing out my farm, made every effort to foster about | roof, nailed upon posts, which are weatherboarded 
thirty fine young promising apple trees, and a|up behind. Last season, not a single bunch which 
few choice peach trees; all of which grew for a|was under cover, rotted, while of those which 
few years, (except a few apple, that died the first} were exposed, nearly all rotted. These very 
season after transplanting.) And I flattered my-| vines had become so addicted to mildew, that for 
self soon to have the pleasure of eating good fruit|several years they had been almost worthless. 
of my own raising. As they were mostly natural|'These vines were not only exposed to the full 
fruit, I went to the expense of grafting when the|force of the sun, but received also the rays re- 
tops were of sufficient size, and also particularly | flected from the weather-boarding. This cer- 
if the fruit proved to be bad or indifferent. But tainly demonstrates the importance of having the 
alas! soon in spite of all I could do, soaping, lim- grapes protected, not from the sun, but from the 
ing and cultivating my orchard, this, that and the| rain and the heavy dews. In every instance 
other tree began to decline, and finally to die; a| where Col. K. protects his vines, the fruit is ex- 
number too of my choice grafted trees, and that | cellent, with no tendency whatever to rot. The 
before they yielded scarcely any fruit, which to reason that vines on the house grow so much 
me was quite a source of grief. Now whether it | better, and bear clear fruit, is sufficiently obvious. 
was caused by the freezes in and during some of| A branching vine had one of its branches fastened 
our hard winters, or by a kind of Borer which in-|up to a stake, while the other was trained under 
fests the apple tree, and before I could discover |the eaves of an ice-house. While those on the 
their ravages, almost entirely spoiled it, and after) stake all rotted, the ones on the ice house were 
I would scrape and dress out the wound, thinking | sound and excellent. 
to stop the mischief there, soon I would discover! If any one has any misgivings upon the subject, 
the bark dead, and finally the tree. the experiment can be made at a very little cost. 

Some have thought freezes opened the bark | The fact that grapes succeed best in dry seasons, 
and let in the worms, and gave them a place to/and on a dry soil, but confirms the truth of the 
work. Now I make this inquiry, that some one| statement I have just made, viz: PROTECTION 
of more knowledge and experience than myself} FROM EXCESSIVE MOISTURE IS A SURE REMEDY 
in orcharding, would be so kind as to give through| For MiILpEw. E. S. Crosrer. 
the columns of the Ohio Cultivator some more| Laconia, Harrison Co., Ind. 
light on the subject. As for peach trees, I would — 
like very much to have some instructions how in For the Ohio Cultivator. 
this, Darke Co., we had better manage them in Blight and Mildew. 
order to best secure them against the inclemency — 
of our winters, and the sudden changes from mild} From an actual observation I can bear testi- 
and warm to hard freezing, so common to our lat-|mony with E. J. F., in the Cultivator of April 
itude. I once raised a few of as fine peach trees| 1st, of the uniform thrifty and healthy appear- 
as I anywhere ever saw, and for one single sea-|ance of the pear trees around Windsor and De- 
son bore as fine peaches and as well loaded as|troit—planted by the early French settlers. 
ever I saw; but then followed that noted cold| Pear trees also succeed well along the Atlantic 
winter, and put an end toall mytrees. I became|coast of the United States, and in Germany, 
discouraged, as well as I love peach fruit, and| Great Britain and France. Is it not probable 
made no effort for a year or two to raise young|then that the cooling breezes along the Detroit 
ones, but now I have some half dozen trees which | river and the sea coasts, modify the intense heat 
are in full bloom, which makes me more desirous |of the sun, making trees less subject to blight? 
again of trying a few at aventure. Itmaybetke|In inland districts, pear trees do much the best 
labor will not be entirely lost. J.StanL. j|when planted in close proximity to buildings, 

Darke Oo., O., April, 1859. stone walls or high fences. Recently, while at 
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the residence of a friend, in the northern part of 
the State, I was shown a pear tree, close to the 
walls of a log smith-shop. This tree was much 
more healthy in appearence than those in the 
orchard adjoining, although it received no culti- 
vation or extra care; and last summer it was 
heavily laden with fruit. 

These facts seem to indicate the necessity of 
keeping the roots cool and protected. The dis- 
position of the roots to strike down instead of 
spreading, also indicates what the nature of the 
tree requires. Where the soil is thin, and the 
substrata a clay hard pan, there the roots cannot 
strike down, but are compelled to run near the 
top of the ground, and a scalding hot sun will 
make quick work in finishing the life of the tree. 
For the same reason, light, porous soils will not 
answer; the earth becomes heated to too great a 
depth, and blight, of course, speedily follows. If 
the roots are entirely exposed, the tree dies in a 
few hours, but if only partially exposed, as above 
stated, they are none the less sure to blight and 
die, when exposed to a certain degree of heat. 
When the top of the tree is exposed to extreme 
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heat, it depends upon the capillary vessels to 


throw up a cooling beverage to quench the thirst 
and allay the feverish symptons caused by the in- 
tense heat; in this manner the equilibrium is re- 
stored, and the vitality of the tree sustained; but 
where the roots are also exposed to the heat, 
they can afford no cooling beverage to the over- 
heated top, to sustain its vitality, and then of 
course the tree becomes blighted and dies. The 
pear tree will bear on immense amount of heat, if 
the roots are kept cool by buildings, mulching or 
otherwise. The trees of the forest get a mulch- 
ing of leaves annually, besides old rotten logs. I 
recently cleared a piece of land, leaving the wood- 
land exposed to the south, and the beech trees 
whose roots run close to the top of the ground, 
show all the symptoms of blight, while trees hav- 
ing roots less exposed, are not in the least affect- 
ed. Perhaps some one will ask what I am driv- 
ing at! it is MULCHING—the great panacea 
for blight in the pears, and mildew in the goose- 
berry and the grape. Cc. W. C. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mischief of Fruit Stealing. 


Perhaps there is no one thing which so much 
discourages the raising of choice fruits on a lib- 
eral scale, as the insecurity of that kind of prop- 
erty. It is pleasant to note a growing disposition 
every where to pay more attention to the cultiva- 


tion of the different varieties of fruit, but it will! 


not be until there is a greater assurance felt of a 
reward for their labor, that men will give the 
time and care which is demanded to make good 
fruit as plenty as it should be. The more com- 
mon products of the farm are comparatively safe ; 
why should the orchard and garden form an ex- 
ception, and what can be done to make it other- 
wise ? 

The Editor’s advice is, that the fruitless be per- 
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suaded to raise their own—if they can be, he 
should have added. The proposition is a good 
one. Distribute the seeds, and impart freely 
your knowledge of their mode of culture. But 
still, in many locations at least, there will be a 
large number who will not provide for their own 
wants, and who will not be deterred by the pen- 
alties of the law from committing depredations 
on their neighbors. 

We require, in addition, a more wholesome 
public sentiment against this petty but very an- 
noying kind of stealing. Boys who would be 
horrified at the thought of being called thieves, 
have no scruples about making a nocturnal visit 
to a convenient melon patch. That they consider 
only a boyish frolic—good sport, certainly nothing 
very wrong, especially if they are not caught at 
it. They will fill their pockets with your pears 
and peaches whenever they pass along, but would 
never think of stealing so much as a fipenny bit 
from you in money. This is making an unfavor- 
able and quite unnecessary distinction. Parents 
will pass lightly over it, when informed that their 
children have been trespassing upon a neighbor’s 
grounds, but would be terribly mortified if one of 
them should take so much as a yard of calico 
from the village store. What we need is, that 
kind of public sentiment that shall brand the one 
as disgraceful as the other. 

Now let ten thousand of the intelligent farmers 
who read the Cultivator, use their own personal 
influence, on all proper occasions, to place this 
thing in its true light, and it will be a power in 
the right direction not easy to over-estimate. 
And see to it, my friends, that your own hands 
are clean in this matter. Set a good example by 
carefully avoiding to take any thing, however 
trifling, from a neighbor, unless certain that you 
have full permission to do so. W. 

Washington Co., May, 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mildew of the Grape. 





A writer insists that shade, in certain positions, 
is a sure preventive of mildew. The reason that 
so many vineyards suffer from mildew, is because 
there is too much shade. The shade hinders the 
sun from drying the dew that has collected on 
them from the previous night. Ask any grape- 
raising German the cause of mildew, and he will 
tell you that it is shade and fog. Let me ask E. 
if he did not notice a peculiar bitter taste to the 
grapes that he grew in the shade of the willow ? 
The year of 1858 was counted a bad year for 
grapes, yet I know of several vineyards that put 
a handsome profit into the pockets of their own- 
ers, because they had no shade to keep them im- 
mersed in water half the day. The writer speaks 
of the wild forest grape as doing better in the 
shady woods than to be cultivated as the Catawba 
or Isabella. I agree with him there. But does 
he think that the domestic grape would thrive, if 
transplanted from an open vineyard to woods ? 

Brown Co. ~* L. P. W. 
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Fruit Culture on the Prairies. 
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The primary object in planting fruit trees is 
their fruit, and such trees as will produce the great- 
est amount of fine fruit in the shortest space of 
time, and permanently continue vigorous, are the 
very ones that every person wishes to set. For 
sixteen years I have been engaged as an amateur 
cultivator of fruits, in Knox county, Illinois, and 
during that time I have spared neither care nor 
expense in this my favorite pursuit. Almost 
every variety of apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, nectarines, apricots, quinces, grapes, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, gooseberries and currants 
that are cultivated in the United States, have been 
tested by me. Of the varieties thus tested, eleven- 
twelfths of the pears, one-eighth of the apples, 
three-fourths of the cherries, forty-nine-fiftieths of 
the gooseberries, all of the plums, all of the nec- 
tarines, all of the apricots, and almost all of the 
strawberries for ordinary culture, are utterly 
worthless in this vicinity. 

All fruit trees should be planted on high, roll- 
ing land, where many varieties succeed that are 
tender on the level prairies. Some varieties are 
hardy everywhere, but unproductive, from the li- 
ability of their blossoms to be injured by late 
frosts ; others, from the prairie winds blowing off 
their immature fruit. In view of all casualties to 
which our trees are subject, I would recommend 
to such persons as plant on level prairies, the fol- 
lowing varieties of apples, viz: Red Astrachan, 
Benoni, Early Joe, Duchess of Oldenburg, Au- 
tumn Strawberry, Lowell, St. Lawrence, Yellow 
Bellflower, Winesap, White Bellflower, Roman 
Stem, Lady Apple, Talman’s Sweeting and Lim- 
ber Twig. These varieties will give the cultiva- 
tor a succession of fruit from the 20th of July 
until the first of the following June. 

On well-drained land, almost any variety will 
succeed, except the following, from which the cul- 
tivator will reap more disappointment than fruit, 
if he disregards my admonition, viz: Sweet Bow, 
Fall Pippin, Holland Pippin, Gravenstein, Haw- 
thornden, Ladies’ Sweet, Baldwin, Norton’s 
Melon, Jersey Sweet, Porter, Pumpkin Sweet, 
Rambo, Summer Pearmain, Jonathan, Milam, 
Rhode Island Greening, Roxbury Russet, Winter 
Swaar, Summer Queen, William’s Favorite, Min- 
ister, Newtown Pippin, Pryor’s Red, Summer 
Sweet, Paradise, Fulton, Golden Russet, Smith’s 
Cider, Cooper, Vandervere, Michael Henry Pip- 
pin, and White Rambo. 

Apples thought to be of some of the above va- 
rieties, have been successfully cultivated here, but 
they are incorrectly named. 

Of standard Pear trees, I would recommend— 
Buffum, Belle Lucrative, White Doyenne, Gray 
Doyenne, Flemish Beauty, Oswego Beurre, Seck- 
el, Stevens’ Genesee, Swan’s Orange, Prince’s 
St. Germain, and Winter Nelis. J do not recom- 
mend Dwarf Pears at all. 

Of cherries, I would recommend—Early Rich- 
mond, Carnation, Belle Magnifique, Reine Hor- 
tense, and Donna Maria. 
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Of Gooseberries—Houghton’s Seedling. 
All fruit-bearing Currants are perfectly hardy. 
Of Grapes, Flowering Shrubs, ete., I may 
speak more anon. E. S. Coorer, 
In Galesburg, Jll., Dem. 





Sowine Aprie Seeps.—Robert Williams of 
Monroe Co., wishes to learn how to manage apple 
seeds so as to “make them grow ”—as he has had 
bad luck in that business. The simplest plan is, 
to sow the seeds in the fall; but if the soil. is at 
all clayey, this will not do so well as to mix the 
seeds with sandy soil in a box, and place it where 
it will be secure from mice and excess of rain, 
but exposed to frost during winter; then sow 
early in spring. But if the seed is kept in a dry 
state till spring, the best way is to soak it for 
about a week, standing in a warm room, and 
changing the water evdry two or three days. 
This plan, however, is not as sure as the preced- 
ing. B. 


z2ooe 


Leaves ON A Deap Tree.—I have an apple 
tree in my orchard which has put forth leaves and 
blossoms the same as the other trees. Its stem 
(at least the bark and sap wood) is dead from the 
ground upward 19 or 12 inches. Will you or 
one of your correspondents tell me whence the 
tree derives its nourishment? CouNTRYMAN. 

April 21st. 


Answer.—The material for producing leaves 
and blossoms was stored up within the branches 
in autumn, before the injury was done to the 
trunk: and moisture (sap) ascends this spring 
through the wood of the trunk, but will no doubt 
cease to do so after the heat of summer, and the 
tree will then die. B. 








Native Brack Raspserry.—The greatest 
luxury for the least labor, as far as I have exper- 
imented, is the cultivation of the Native Black 
Raspberry. I set out a lot of bushes some 14 
years ago, and we have had an abundance for 12 
years past, notwithstanding my neighbors thought 
me a man of peculiar taste, to border my garden 
with briars. JouN BARTHOLOMEW. 

Portage Co., April, 1859. 





Barren Pium Trers.— George Dromley 
will select an augur, size suitable to his plum 
trees, and make a hole straight through the cen- 
tre of each tree, and if they produce fruit, send 
the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator a sample of the 
same. Wm. Gray. 

April 21, 1859. 

(com And if they don’t bear, send the Editor a sam- 
ple from some other trees that do bear.—Ep. 





Noble County. 


Easter is past, and we have apples, cherries, 
penches and plums left yet. I speak from my 
own knowledge. I hear complaints that peaches, 
cherries and plums are killed. Mine are not, at 
any rate. CassaNDRA TUTTLE. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Economy in the Kitchen. 

We have an old saying: “ A woman can throw 
out with a teaspoon as fast as a man can put in 
with a shovel,” and it is as true asold. True 
economy in housekeeping is something but few 
understand. There are a thousand ways a woman 
can waste, even if she be one of Margaret Verne’s 
“ Betty Fusheels,” forever overlooking her do- 
mestic affairs. End pieces of bread stealthily 
crumbed up and given to the doves or chickens ; 
pies, sour and mouldy, sharing the same fate ; 
cake, gingerbread, etc., suffered to stand till spoiled, 
and then slyly thrown away—the wasteful house- 
keeper no doubt thinking herself not to blame ; 
why should she be, indeed! if she could not get 
it eaten, why of course she must throw it away. 
Just so—if she could not get it eaten, she might 
be excused for wasting it, but there is no necessity 
of throwing away anything, if the housekeeper 
knows well how to work up the “odds and ends.” 

End pieces of bread and dry hard pieces make 
good toast. You say that you’ve no milk, per- 
haps. Very well; good toast can be made of 
water, so that is noexcuse. Put a large piece of 
butter in your toast kettle, dredge a little flour 
upon it, stirring it as the butter melts, then pour 
boiling water upon it, stirring constantly till the 
flour has thickened up, and has boiled sufficiently. 
Have ready your bread nicely toasted, dip each 
piece into hot water in which a little salt is dis- 
solved, then into your gravy. Let each piece re- 
main long enough to become soft, then place in 
the toast dish ready for the table. From dry 
pieces of bread, butter, salt and water, you get a 
nice dish of toast. 

If you are so unfortunate as to have a baking 
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the household. It is the little things a woman 
must take care of, in order to be truly economical. 
Putting double the quantity of tea needed into 
the pot each night for supper, causes the wasting 
of three or four cups of strong tea. Using three 
times as much starch as she needs every time she 
starches—throwing away the surplus, of course— 
making up crust enough for ten pies, when she 
wants but six, etc., are some of the little things 
where women waste, and waste from carelessness ; 
for, by just noticingy a few times how much is 
needed, and then use that much and no more, 
they would soon learn to economise, and would be 
surprised to find their tea, coffee, starch, ete., 
lasting much longer. 

Meat and even potatoes are many times wasted 
for want of knowledge. If you have good pota- 
toes, boil them; they are as good as baked, if 
properly cooked. Wash them in water as hot as 
can be borne, and put them as soon as washed 
into boiling water, over a brisk fire, so they will 
boil immediately, and not let them soak five, ten 
and even fifteen minutes, as I have seen people 
do, and then wonder why their potatoes were so 
watery. When nearly done, take them out, pare 
them, and set them in the oven for ten minutes, if 
the oven is not very hot, and they will be found 
superior to baked ones in some respects. If any 
are left, set them away, and in the morning slice 
them up, put them in the frying pan with salt, 
butter, or pork fat, and fry them brown. They 
make a good breakfast. 

If you have remains of beefsteak, corned beef, 
roasted beef, or any thing of the kind, chop up 
not fine, and put in when your potatoes are nearly 
done, and you have a better breakfast. 

At this season, appetites are poor, even of work- 
ing men, and it is the housekeeper’s duty to pre- 
pare meals that will relish. The “boiled dinner,” 
which every farmer’s wife and daughter knows 
is the principal dish at the farmer’s table, now 
|tastes insipid. Ifyou have sweet apples, put them 





of sour bread, you find you cannot get it eaten. | into your pot with your beef or pork, and boil 
But few persons will eat sour bread, and many a/them half an hour, and they make a very good 
loaf has been, and still will be, wasted by the|substitute for winter pears. Take nice large 
housekeeper not knowing that, by dipping into| beans, soak them well, put them in a bag tied 





water in which a little bread soda has been dis- 
solved, and then browning in the oven, and mak- 
ing it into toast, it will be eatable. The slices 
being thin, the soda penetrates them and effectu- 


ally destroys the sourness, and therefore makes | 


bread sweet that was fit for nothing but the pigs 
and chickens. 

Cake, gingerbread, doughnuts and every thing 
of the kind can be crumbled up and put into 
brown bread, thus saving them and improving 
the bread. If pies are watched, as they should 
be, and begin to show signs of growing old, by 
dipping them in cold water, and baking over 
again, they will be as good as new. So you can 
see there is no need of wasting anything, if proper 
means are taken not to. 

A man may flatter himself that he has a very 
economical wife, in fact a perfect model; but 
alas! how few men know of the wastefulness of 


very loosely, thus giving them ample room to 
swell, boil them one hour or longer, if necessary, 
take them out, butter them, and they make a good 
addition to your boiled dinner. Potato soup rel- 
ishes well, also. Cut six or eight slices of pork, 
not very thin, fry it a little, pare and slice ten or 
twelve nice potatoes, put them in a kettle with 
salt and pepper to your taste, then add your pork 
/and fat, taking care not to put in the salt that set- 
\tles on the bottom of the frying pan, as it will 
give a scorched taste to the soup, boil slowly 
three-quarters of an hour, thicken with a little 
flour and water, let it boil a few moments more, 
and serve with brown bread broken in, or eaten 
dry, if preferred. This is a dish liked by all, but 
prepared but by few. Fried potatoes also are 


These dishes, though simple, will all come in 
‘course, when the good housewife is wondering, as 
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every young housekeeper often does, what she 
shall get for dinner. Mrs. Saran B. Sawyer. 
South Amesbury, Mass. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Letters from my Kitchen. 
No. IV. 


In Pursuit or Goop Sweet Butter. 


I have elsewhere said, that I had been obliged 
to commence with the alphabet of farming. It 
was my purpose to choose the subjects for my 
letters in alphabetical order, and therefore I began 
with “bread.” Butter should have come next, 
but as I see you have lately had an article on that 
subject, and I have had comparatively little ex- 
perience, I will say little. An adventure of 
mine this afternoon, is so much to the point that 
I cannot help narrating it. 

Our last lump of butter put down in the fall, 
had somehow failed to preserve its sweetness like 
the rest. As it had already made its appearance 
on so many successive occasions, that we became 
tired of the sight, smell, and especially taste, and 
congluded that it would be a great saving of but- 
ter to keep that particular lump to respond to the 
name, as it proposed to be a permanent institu- 
tion. Expecting “a distinguished visitor from 
abroad” about these days—a friend from the city, 
who doubtless thinks he is coming to a land of 
“milk and honey,” because we live on a farm, it 
was resolved in family counsel, to set out on an 
expedition in search of the needful article. So 
after the morning work was over, and the dinner 
dishes washed, Rosy (my small help) and myself 
set out. After various adventures, we reached 
the house at which we had aimed, about two miles 
off. It was of logs, but comfortable and as neat 
as wax. Our neighbor told us that we had come 
a little too late, for she had just sold all the butter 
she had to spare, but if we would spend the after- 
noon with her, she would churn. 

A stone jar containing cream, was first brought 
forward. ‘Then a small stone churn was scalded, 
the cream poured into it, and churned. In about 
twenty minutes the butter came. It was set 


away to cool, before being worked over. While | 
waiting for it to cool, Mrs. D. brought a pail of 


water from the spring, to be used for that pur- 
pose. She had a large wooden bowl and a wood- 
en spad, upon which she poured cold water pre- 
viously to using. Then with the spad she worked 
the butter thoroughly, using plenty of cold water 
to wash it. 
I ever saw, and after a nice supper, to which our 
long walk gave a double relish, we returned in 
triumph, not only bringing a large lump of the 
precious commodity, but a promise of supplies for 
weeks to come. 

Much is doubtless owing to the cow, more to 
the manner in which she is fed, but most depends 
on the care of the cream and the mode of man- 
agement in churning. The milk should have the 
air; a close closet is not a suitable place for it. 





The result was the yellowest butter | 
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From October to June, more cream can be ob- 
tained by setting the milk, when about twelve 
hours old, on a stove, and heating it to almost 
scalding hot. Then set it away, and when the 
cream has risen, skim it. You will find the but- 
ter will come much sooner, and there will be a 
third more cream from the same milk. Or, if the 
weather is cool enough, let the milk freeze just 
enough to separate the cream entirely from it. 
We think sweet cream makes better butter than 
sour. Laura Lovet. 
Strawberry Hill. 








Origin of Yeast. 


I noticed in the Culttvator that a friend wished 
to know how to make yeast, or where the little bit 
of yeast comes from with which to start the rest 
agoing. Well, I can tell how I do when I get out 
of yeast: Take a quart of flour and scald it well 
with boiling water, add to it a cup of sugar anda 
teaspoonful of soda, and keep it warm, and in 
three days it will be fit for use. Take some of 
that and make your yeast. R. A. R. 

Hazel Dell, Lil. 


Anotuer.—W. C. Pinkham will find in the 
15th of Feb. number of the Ohio Cultivator, page 
63, in Letters from my Kitchen, a receipe for 
making yeast “from the stump.” 

From one who has tried it. 

Sandusky. B. S. WALKER. 


Anotuer YetT.—I will tell you how I make 
“yeast from the stump,” perhaps it will be of use 
to some of the readers of the Cultivator: Take 
half a pint of cold buttermilk, and stir into it two 
table spoonfulls of Indian meal; then keep it as 
warm as possible, without scalding, for about twen- 
ty-four hours, or until it ferments. Then boil a 
handful of hops in a quart of water, till the 
strength is all out, which you can tell by the water 
turning a brown color. Have ready a half pound 
of flour, or as much as you think the liquor will 
scald; strain the liquor while boiling hot on the 
flour, stir it till there is no dry flour to be seen, 
and after it is cool enough so as not to scald, stir 
in your ferment, and let it stand a day or two in 
a warm place and you will have as nice, lively 
yeast as you could wish for, to start with. 

Harrison Co., May, 1859. Mary. 


Stitt AnotHer.—Take two parts honey, one 
part powdered tartar, [tartaric acid ?] and 16 parts 
of wheat or barley malt. Stir the whole in water 
of the temperature of 122 deg. F., and keep it in 
a warm place to rise. J. W.N. 

Kenton, May 6th, 1859. 


Anp Stirt AnotHer.—The Editor of the 
Germantown Telegraph says: We will under- 
take to enlighten Mr. Pinkham and his “bread- 
‘makers, yeast-makers, and authors on chemistry,” 
ina very few words:—The active principle in 
common yeast used for raising bread, and obtained 
from the brewers, is supplied by the chit or sprout 
end of the barley. Barley is malted by being 
steeped until sprouted, and then kiln-dried, in or- 
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der to evolve the saccharine principle in its high- 
est state. Hence the fermenting principle con- 
tained in the chit portion of the grain, and so im- 
portant to the operations of the brewer, is neces- 
sarily evolved at the same time. 


(<> Now lets have a general rising !—Eb. 





Household Recipes. 


CONTRIBUTED FOR THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


Buns.—Three cups new milk, one cup fresh 
yeast, one cup of sugar, thicken with flour, let 
rise till morning, then add half teaspoonful of so- 
da, one cup of butter, two of sugar, a large hand- 
ful of currants ; make as stiff as doughnuts, mould 
well, cut out, place in tins, let them rise well two 
or three hours, keeping them very warm all the 
while. Wet them over with the white of an egg, 
well beaten, and bake in a quick oven, taking 
care they do not burn, as they are very liable to. 
If made right, they are good, as well as healthy. 

NutmeG Cake.—Two eggs, one and a half 
cups of sugar, two and one-half cups flour, two- 
thirds cup of butter, half cup currants, half cup of 
milk, one teaspoonful soda, two cream of tartar, 


and one nutmeg. Bake in small tins, hearts and 
rounds, or cups. 


Frencu Caxe.—Three cups sugar, one cup of 
milk, half cup of butter, three eggs, half teaspoon- 
ful cream tartar, one-fourth of soda, half teaspoon- 
ful extract of lemon, and flour enough to make as 
stiff as cup cake. This is very nice cake for 
evening parties, etc., when baked in shallow pans, 
and cut in narrow bars. Saran B. Sawyer. 

South Amesbury, Mass. 


Sort GINGERBREAD.—One cup molasses, one 
egg, one teaspoonful ginger, half teaspoonful 
salt, well beaten, one.cup of sour cream, one tea- 


spoonful of saleratus, bake three quarters of an 
hour. M. 





PRESERVING Ecocs.—This day, March 26, we 
had on our dinner-table the “Yankee dish” of 
fried ham and eggs,—and excellent it was, too. 
The eggs were pronounced (by my husband and 
the rest of the family) to be fresh-laid eggs. But 
I knew to the contrary, that they were not fresh, 
but were more than eight months old, preserved 
by the simple method which I have practiced for 
three years past with perfect success. I think I 
ean safely assure your readers that if they choose 
they may, without the least trouble, preserve 
eggs perfectly fresh for any reasonable or neces- 
sary length of time, if they will manage them as 
Ido. Which is simply this: Procure shallow 
baskets which are rather coarse or open, (they 
should hold about 8 or 10 dozen eggs,) hang them 
on nails or hooks driven into the beams of the 
cellar. The lighter and more airy the cellar is, 


the longer the eggs will keep good.—M., in Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


If your flat irons are rough, rub them well with 
fine salt, and it will make them smooth. 











Another Nibble of Bread. 


I presume, Mr. Editor, you are beginning to 
think all of us Cultivator women are getting the 
bread mania. It may be we are, but I think it 
will be of more benefit to community in general, 
than some other manias that have been going the 
rounds. ELLen may knock the socks off with 
her yeast bread; but for the taste of some, she 
would have to put them on again, and bring forth 
the good old salt-rising. I intend giving a few 
hints for the benefit of those who prefer my favor- 
ite kind of bread, and dislike baking in the after- 
noon. Take an old tin pail, fill half full of hot 
ashes, then put some cool ones on top, place an 
iron pot on them, with some warm water in it, 
set rising in a tin pan, one pint warm water, three 
spoonfuls sweet milk, one-fourth of teaspoonful of 
salt, stir flour until a stiff batter is made, then 
sprinkle flour on top, set in the warm water, and 
cover tight before going to bed at night. The 
ashes serve to keep it warm until it begins to rise. 
In the morning, warm the water, and stir flour in 
the rising, and set it back, and it will be ready for 
use in a short time. In this way, salt-rising bread 
can be baked in the morning as well as in the af- 


ternoon. KatTIE. 
Mercer Co., O. 





For the Obio Cultivator. 
The Child’s Ramble. 





When Winter’s reign had passed away—its storms had come and 
gone, 

I wandered forth one sunny morn, unnoticed and alone ; 

The birds were singing on the trees, so joyously and gay, 

As carelessly I sauntered on, unmindful of my way. 





I passed the brook, the bubbling spring, I crossed tho green hill- 
side, 

And lingered in the valley long, where murmuring waters glide. 

I clambered up the rocky cliff, and on its summit stood, 

My childish heart knew nought of fear, within that sombre wood. 


The towering pine its branches threw in grandeur o’er my head, 
Below my feet a river rolled along its quiet bed ; 

I crept adown so carefully, and on its margin stood, 

And laved my feet in childish glee within its limpid wood. 


Along the river’s shelving brink, with careless steps I ran, 
And eagerly a floweret snatched from off its yielding stem. 
I played upon the pearly sand that graced my ‘‘ Bonny Doon,’’ 
Nor thought I of my cottage home, until the blaze of noon. 


Within a rude sequestered nook formed by the winding stream, 
Where giant trees and mossy rocks obscured the noon-day beam, 
In beauty rare and loveliness within that forest gloom, 

Upon my raptured vision burst a wilderness of bloom! 


With moistened eye and clasped hands, in mute surprise I stood, 
With none but the All-Seeing Eye in that lone, silent wood : 
Then quickly seized a tiny flower, an offering most meet, 

And hastening laid my forest gem low at my mother’s feet. 


When Spring returned, ere flowerets bloomed, I sought again the 
spot, 

And for my precious garden then the choicest plants I brought ; 

So carefully they nurtured were, with sun and genial rain, 

But as they grew in solitude, they never bloomed again. 


If earth can be so beautiful in fragrance and in flowers— 

Its stores of rich and mellow fruit, its lovely woodland bowers ; 
What must there be in that fair home, by mortals never trod, 
A place of love and fadeless bloom, the Paradise of God ! 


Little Mountain, May, 1859. R.E.F. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





Farmers have very little produce to turn off at this time, ex- 
cept dairy stuff, whieh is in fair demand. May butter goes off 
for from 16 to 20 cents. Wool stands about as fair as heretofore, 
but the exact figures cannot now be given. Beef cattle are up to 
the top notch. Last week’s market in N. Y. was nearly a cent a 
pound better than any time this year. Stock cattle and horses 
are not so high in proportion. 








' Land Sales—Madison Co., O. 


|X PURSUANCE OF THE PROVISIONS 
of the last will and testament of John Ruff, deceased, late of 
Rockbridge county, Virginia, the undersigned, the executors of 
said will, proceed to sell, by way of public auction on the prem- 
ises, on 








Wednesday, the 1st day of June next, 


A tract of land containing between eight and nine hundred acres 
situated in Darby. Pike and Monroe townships, Madison county, 
Ohio. A large portion ef the land is cleared and enclosed, and in 
a good state of cultivation, and the whole of it is land of fine 
quality, and admirably adapted to the growth of the various 
grains ani grasses common to that section of the country. It 
will be divided into tracts of convenient size, with a due propor- 
tion of cleared and timber land. This land is well worthy the 
attention of those wishing to purchase land. 

Terms—One-fourth cash in hand on the day ef sale, or in six 
months thereafter, with interest from the day of sale, to be se- 
cured by a note of the purchaser, with sureties to the acceptance 
of the subscribers, and the remainder in one, two and three years 
from the day of sale, with six per cent. interest from the day of 
sale, payable annually ; the deferred payments of one, two and 
three years from the day of sale to be secured by a mortgage ex- 
ecuted by the purchaser on the premises. 

The land will be shown by Col. John H. Finley, residing near 
the land, and persons wishing to communicate with us may ad- 
dress us at Lexington, Virginia. 

WILLIAM A. RUFF, 
WILLIAM McLAUGBLIN, 


Executors. 
Drain Tile. 


y E ARE MANUFACTURING, AND KEEP 
constantly on hand, a good article of TILE, for draining 
land, at our works at Woodstock, Champaign Co.,O. All orders 
promptly attended to. Price, 3 inch 20 cts., 4 inch 25 cts. per rod. 
July 15. DAINES & KENFIELD. 
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Fruit Farm for Sale, 


Near Columbus, O. 


140 ACRES OF GOOD LAND, WITH AN 
orchard of 20 acres, embracing about 500 apple trees, 
1500 peach trees, 500 pear trees, from one to four years planted, 
and the older ones set with fruit—the whole affording a good 
chance for a pleasant home and a fortune! 

Good buildings are on the premises, and the location is high, 
healthy and pleasant—five miles west of Columbus, on the Na- 
tional Road. It will be sold at a great bargain, as the owner is 
unable to reside upon it, so as to give attention to the fruit. 

Columbus, May 15, 1859. M. B. BATEHAM. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE BEE; 
An Instructive and Fascinating Book, 
UNEQUALED BY ANY OTHER WORK 
IN ANY LANGUAGE! 


A New Anp PerrFect System 
OF BEE-CULTURE. 


PRICE $1.25. 
Sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address A. O. MOORE & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
9-2t 140 Fulton st., New York. 





FARM DRAINAGE. 


A NEW BOOK, 
By Hon. H. F. Frencn or New HampsuHire. 


MERICAN FARMERS ARE JUST AWAK- 
ening to the vital importance of this subject: 
HERE IS THE BOOK TO GIVE THEM LIGHT! 


Price $1. Sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address A. O. MOORE & CO., 
9-2t 140 Fulton st., New York. 


Durham Bulls for Sale. 
HAVE FOR SALE AT MY FARM, 7 


miles north of London, Madison Co., O., three young thorough- 
bred Bulls, ready for service, the get of Imported Colonel. 
JOHN G. DUN, 
Mar. 15-tf Lafayette, MadisonCo. , O. 


-DAINES’ AMERICAN TILE MAKER: 
Price $100. 


Manufactured by JOHN DAINES, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
Mich. Send for a Circular. (Mar. 15-3m. 


(<7 Seep Sweer Potatoes of the fine Lebanon 
Yellew variety, for sale by G. 8. INNIS, 
Columbus, O. 


Pure Bred Stock. 
Fok SALE, PURE BRED DURHAM 
Cattle, at $75 to $250; Spanish Merino Sheep, French Mert- 
no Sheep, and Silesian Merino Sheep, at $7 to $20 each; Essex 
Pigs, Suffolk Pigs, and Goe’s Improved White Pigs, at $8 each ; 
Madagascar Rabbits, at $10 per pair; Brood Mares, served b’ 
BUSH MESSENGER, at $125 to $500 each ; Colts, got by Cotrill 
Morgan and by Bush Messenger, at $50 to $200. All animals sold 


will be carefully boxed or haltered, and placed at the Express 
Office. = —. is 44% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette 


Co., Pa. Box 6. JOHN 8S. GOE. 
and crosses with Spanish and Wells 
Dickinson Sheep. Also full blood Suf- 


ef folk Hogs of the Morris and ene Far 


portations. Bred and for sale by G. W. POLLOCK, 
Jan. 1. Gratiot, Muskingum Co., O. 














RENCH MERINO, SAXON, 





M ARIETTA NURSERY, MARIETTA, 0. 
JOSEPH W. PLUMLY, Proprietor. y 





TACEY HOUSE, ZANESVILLE, OHIO: 
Opposite the Court House. McVAY & ROUSH, Proprietors. 











